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JESUS AS A TEACHER. 



By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Adelbert College and Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 



The personality of the teacher is of primary importance. Its 
importance is no less in the constitution and character of Jesus, 
the teacher, than it is in the character and constitution of any 
one who is a teacher. Great teachers are great personalities 
The philosophic truth underlying the oft-repeated and wise 
remark of Garfield in reference to Mark Hopkins, himself the 
log, is that a great manhood is a prerequisite of great worth as 
a teacher. The power of the elder Agassiz as a teacher — and 
his power as a teacher was as great as his power as a scientist — 
lay in his vigorous and enthusiastic personality. The great work 
that Andover Theological Seminary did in the middle years of 
this fast-dying century was done more largely by Edwards A. 
Park than by any other member of a faculty distinguished for 
its able and great men. The power of Park was derived, and is 
still derived, be it said with gratitude, largely from his virile 
personality. If one should ask American students whence they 
received greater advantage in college, from their teachers as 
teachers or through these same men as persons, the answer 
would without doubt be that the personality of their teachers 
was of far greater worth than any instruction which they con- 
veyed. Students forget teaching. They never forget the 
teacher. Therefore, the personality of Jesus, the teacher, is of 
primary importance. 

In the personality of Jesus, the teacher, are two conspicuous 
elements. The first I shall call unity. This unity was consti- 
tuted of the elements of his character through a union of con- 
tradictories. His personality was symmetrical, but its symmetry 
was composed, like a circle, of curves, which were so joined 
together as to constitute a beautiful and perfect whole. For in 
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him are found elements which do not usually coexist. He was 
a philosopher, and dealth with general truth. He was also a 
scientist, for he dealt with truth most specific and individual. 
He was possessed of imagination, and certain of his sentences 
lack only rhythm to make them poetry. But he also was a 
metaphysician, dealing with abstractions. He loved truth, but 
he also loved men. He cared for individuals, and some of his 
most significant sermons were preached to a single hearer ; and 
he also was a master of assemblies, and the very title of The 
Sermon on the Mount may be significant of the greater number 
whom he was able to address on the supreme occasion. His 
first words recorded refer to his being about his heavenly 
" Father's business ; " and yet he was a dutiful son to Mary and 
to Joseph. Many remarks of his show that he was a mystic, 
and yet there is evidence for believing that he possessed great 
practical ability. He combined the intuitive capacity and the 
executive. He knew that he possessed large power, and yet his 
power was so great that he had the power to give up his power. 
In face and form and temperament he had the delicacy and 
purity of a woman, and yet we know he was possessed of mascu- 
line strength and vigor. We have no record that he was ever 
sick, and yet we know how sympathetic he was with sickness. 
Apparently, though always in health, he had none of that 
brusqueness or indifference that often goes along with perfect 
health-. We believe that he never sinned, yet how forgiving he 
was of sinners ! His education was like that of most Jewish 
youths of that time, largely biblical and rabbinical, yet the rec- 
ord is that he " knew what was in man." His will was persist- 
ent, and yet it was not unwilling to yield. His conscience and 
moral nature were pure and white, yet he was not of hardness of 
spirit or arrogance. He gave himself thoroughly to others, yet 
he was himself self-contained and reserved. He did not neglect 
rites and ceremonies, and yet he knew what was essential and 
what accidental and incidental. In many respects he was con- 
servative, and yet he combined in himself many elements of 
radicalism. He lived much with men, yet the individuality of 
his character was retained. Often he went away alone from the 
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crowds that flocked about him, yet he was no ascetic. He 
seemed equally at home in Judea and Galilee. He united what 
we call the heathen virtues of self-knowledge, self-reverence, and 
self-control, with what we are pleased to denominate the 
"Christian graces." In a word, he joined together elements of 
character which we usually regard as contradictory. His per- 
sonality was a unit because of the union of these opposing 
elements. 

A second element of his personality was the simple element 
of love. He was love. Love was the spring of his coming, love 
the parable of his wisdom, love the miracle of his work, love 
the life he lived, love the death he died. He was both the mes- 
sage and the messenger of love. In every man who proposes 
to be a teacher love is of supreme significance. The great 
schoolmaster of England in the first half of the century was 
Arnold of Rugby. Not so great a scholar as some of his con- 
temporaries, he was greater than any one in the love which he 
had for the boys under his charge. It was his love for them 
which has made the few years in which he was master a red 
letter time in English educational annals. Archbishop Whately 
said of him, " He was attached to his family, as if he had no 
friends ; to his friends as if he had no family ; and to his coun- 
try as if he had no friends or relations." In the last years of 
the century a similar example is seen in Benjamin Jowett of 
Balliol. It is not as the translator of Plato that Jowett has 
lived in English life and is to live. It is not as a great scholar 
in either Greek or philosophy that Jowett has proven to be or is 
to be a power. Rather Jowett passes into English and human 
life as the master of Balliol College, and the master of Balliol 
College was a man who loved his students. One of his students, 
Mr. Harrison, writes of him : " I had been struck down at Oxford 
by diphtheria. Jowett sent me fruit and books — Boswell's 
Johnson and Miss Austen's novels, and beef tea from the college 
kitchen ; and often braved the risk of infection to come and sit 
with me, and talk with me, and cheer me up. So it was now 
again at Malvern, where I lay ill on his hands for some time, 
having caught a mixture of scarlet fever and measles which was 
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going about the neighborhood. He was kindness itself — as 
tender and solicitous as a woman." In a word, Jowett got no 
small share of his power over Englishmen through loving them. 
Christ was love. This was the chief element of his personality, 
as his personality is the great element in him as a teacher. 

Next in importance to the personality of the teacher is the 
content of what he teaches. It is at once to be said that Christ 
left no writings. It is significant that the great teacher of the 
Greeks and the great teacher of the Jews wrote not a word. 
Socrates had his Xenophon and his Plato. Christ also, let me 
say without irreverence, had his John and his Mark. Therefore, 
the teachings of Christ are to be gathered up from the records 
made by the synoptists and by the author of the fourth gospel. 
Let us not forget how very slight these records are. I hold in 
my hand a little book called The Very Words of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. It is, as the title indicates, simply a 
record of the sayings of Christ as recorded in the four gospels. 
It is a volume of only a hundred and four pages. Jesus appar- 
ently made no attempt to preserve his utterances. This very 
fact, by the way, forms the material for a very strong argument 
for the inspiration of the writers of the gospels. But from what 
is recorded it is not difficult to gather up the main body of his 
teachings. Although it may be the veriest commonplace to 
say it, yet let me put down that Jesus was a religious teacher. 
The truth which he presented was religious truth. It is declared 
that the word he spake is truth, but that word is a religious word 
and that truth religious truth. He had no purpose to convey 
to man historical or scientific, or, as such, metaphysical truth. 
If one should say that the body of the message that he spoke to 
humanity was theological, that he wished to present a science of 
God, each reader of the gospel would at once recognize the fair- 
ness and the comprehensiveness of the remark. For he does 
have much to say of God as his father and of God as the father 
of humanity, and also respecting the relations of God to 
humanity and of humanity to God. But he is also an ethical 
teacher. If one should affirm that the ethical element was quite 
as conspicuous as the religious, certain theologians would not 
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deny the affirmation. For he does have much to say in respect 
to the relations of men to each other. Are not the social teach- 
ings of Jesus made conspicuous these last days ? He discourses 
of the cardinal virtues of justice, temperance, forbearance, and 
self-control ; and the Sermon on the Mount does not neglect 
those graces which constitute so large a share of the beauty of 
human character. If, furthermore, one should declare that his 
teachings have relation to this life conspicuously, the ground 
of the remark would not be difficult to discover. If, also, one 
should see fit to assert that his doctrines referred more eminently 
to the life to come, no one would be so bold as to make denial. 
The great theme, of human character and its enlargement and 
enrichment, the doing away with sin, which disintegrates and 
destroys human character, prayer, the placing of one's self in 
the most intimate relations with the maker and creator and 
benefactor of all, confidence in God, obedience to God, and 
heeding the intimations of God's pleasure, humility — compar- 
ing one's self with the infinite standards of being, and judging 
one's self in respect to these standards — the sense of values, 
first things to be made first and secondary things second — these 
are the great, the everlasting themes to which he gives his 
thought and which he presents to his pupils. 

We are not to forget that these are the greatest and the eter- 
nal truths. Our systems of science and of philosophy have 
their day and they cease to be. What man has to say of any 
one of them is only an adumbration of the light of infinite truth. 
The Christ took these same themes and shed upon them a 
radiance of words such as man never spake, and impressed the 
truths of these themes with a force which no human will ever 
used. 

It is to be remarked that the message which Jesus spake was 
an integral part of his own personality. It was not the utter- 
ance of scholarship; it was the utterance of intuition of life. 
Such unity of teaching and character has never been witnessed, 
He spake the truth because he was the truth ; and the truth which 
he spoke got to itself greater power through coming forth from 
his essential character. His teaching had life because it came 
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forth from his own life. It was the life of truth and the truth of 
life. 

Before I write a word in reference to the method of Jesus as 
a teacher, I wish to consider, and briefly, the circumstances of 
his teaching. He was not a member of any institution. He had 
none of those institutional relations and helps which the modern 
teacher usually associates himself with. He was elected by no 
school board. He was not the subject of a body of trustees. 
He had no text-book. If the Hebrew Scriptures were very 
familiar to him, as they probably were, we have yet only a few 
records of his drawing from them texts for remark. His texts 
he found in the incidents of gladness and sadness, in the death 
and burial of a friend, in the request of a young man, in the sug- 
gestiveness of the farmer sowing seed, or of the growth of the 
crop or of the reaping of the harvest. The flight of a bird, the 
sight of a lily, the flash of a lamp in the temple, the flowing of a 
spring, were any one sufficient for him to speak words that will 
live in men's thoughts and on men's lips so long as the mind 
thinks, or as the heart feels or the tongue speaks. His lecture 
room was found in the street corner in Jerusalem, or in the fields 
of Galilee or on the mountain side in Samaria. He illustrates 
the truth of the remark that the teacher, the teacher, the teacher 
is more, infinitely more, than either the teaching or the circum- 
stances of the teaching. 

The method of Jesus as a teacher, like the content of his 
teaching, contained nothing recondite. His method is the method 
of the wisest teachers from the time of Socrates to the time of 
Agassiz. The teacher, as distinguished from the preacher, 
explains. His primary appeal is to the reason and to the intellect. 
But, unlike too many teachers, he does not over-explain. He is 
free from the common fault of throwing too much light into the 
eyes of his pupils. It is possible to blind with an excess of 
light. He excites curiosity ; he lays down principles ; he per- 
mits and urges their application by those for whom they are laid 
down. To Nicodemus he speaks in a way more dark than the 
night which surrounds both the teacher and the student. To the 
woman at the well he speaks in a way to be contrasted with the 
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clearness of the water, of which both probably drank. His 
method is the method of planting seed. He puts truth into the 
human mind, trusting the human mind and trusting the truth, 
assured that truth is fitted for the human mind, and the human 
mind for the truth. He commits each to the other. It is also 
to be remarked that he respects the individuality of the students. 
To the rich young man he offers a message quite unlike that 
which he offers to Nicodemus, as to Nicodemus he offers a mes- 
sage quite different from that which he speaks to Zaccheus. 
One can well believe that he spoke to John in a way in which he 
did not speak to Peter and to James, and that he spoke to the 
three members of his inner cabinet in a way in which he did not 
speak to the other nine. 

Let it also be said as an element of his method that he was 
interesting. Byron once said that he would not philosophize, he 
would be read. There is much of philosophy, much of theology 
in the teachings of Christ, but the philosophy and the theology 
are not the most apparent things. The human mind is so made 
that it delights in the story. Christ's parables are stories. Is it 
not said that without a parable he did not speak unto them ? 
Multitudes flocked about him not only to see the wonderful 
works which he was doing, but also to hear the none the less 
wonderful words that he spoke. I am sure that little children 
were won to him not only by the sweetness of his personality, 
but also by the graciousness of his speech. 

The result of the service of Christ as a teacher was not appa- 
rent when he died. Christ had selected as his immediate disci- 
ples twelve men with whom he had been in more or less intimate 
association for about three years. These twelve men were not 
so ignorant, in my judgment, at the beginning of this association 
with him as is usually believed. They probably were of the bet- 
ter sort of citizens. The teaching and the association of these 
three years had not made a very deep impression upon their 
intellect, or heart, or their will. Certainly one of the twelve proved 
himself to be thoroughly corrupt. The other eleven evidently 
believed that the death of their teacher was the death of what- 
ever of hope they held respecting a revolution in the Hebrew race, 
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or in human society. If the effect of the teaching of Jesus on 
the twelve was so slight, the effect of the teaching on the seventy 
could have been no more impressive. The results, therefore, of 
his work as a teacher, like the results of the work of many 
another teacher, were not apparent at the time of his surrender- 
ing that work. As Socrates had his Alcibiades, so Jesus had his 
Judas. As Socrates had his Plato, so Jesus had his John, and as 
Socrates had by one remove his Aristotle, so also had Jesus his 
Paul. Plato gave to humanity the sentiments and the mysticism 
of Socrates, and preserved them for the lasting use of men. 
John, under the guidance of inspiration, preserved Christ's con- 
versation with Nicodemus, the teachings of Jesus as to the bread 
and water of life, the account of the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
the most recondite words that he spoke respecting himself as the 
good shepherd, the vine, and the son of his Father. Aristotle 
drew out into logical order and relationships, and applied to the 
diverse work of men the lasting principles of the human mind 
which Plato had expressed as sentiments, which Socrates had 
himself uttered in conversation. So Paul put forth in the form 
of logic, with acute reasoning, the eternal principles of the love 
of God to man, and the duties which man owes to God. But for 
Paul and for John, and for other writers of the New Testament, 
the source, the origin, the spring of all that they wrote are found 
in the teachings of Jesus. Today all this is evident. But it was 
not at all evident when Jesus spoke the last of his seven words 
on the cross. For him as for other great teachers the passage 
of time and revolution of conditions were necessary for under- 
standing the significance of his message. And who would venture 
to say that we have even now come to an adequate appreciation 
of his teaching? 



